London to Leningrad
woman. I asked whether I could have a bath, and she said
something in Russian and vanished. Then she came back, look-
ing anxious but saying nothing: then she went away again.
Then, after a long, long wait, during which I was afraid she
had forgotten about it or was not the proper person, one of the
little stewardesses appeared and smilingly unlocked the bath-
room door and showed me how the faucets and the shower
worked. Then she handed me a towel of the thickness and tex-
ture and non-absorptive properties of a napkin. I called her at-
tention to the fact that there was no plug, and she immediately
went off and got one. It turned out that there was only one
plug for both the men's and the women's baths, and that they
carried it back and forth.
None of the things did what she said they would do. A short
spurt of hot water from the hot faucet was followed by coldish
water. The shower, when I turned it on, trickled a few drops,
then did nothing. The bathroom, which was under a stairway,
had no means of ventilation and was heated like a Turkish
bath by the hot-water pipes that ran through it. There was no
latch on the door, and as I lay in the cold water and the suffo-
cating heat, people would walk in on me from time to time and
then with exclamations withdraw. I was afterwards to learn
that latches on bathroom and toilet doors and plugs for wash-
basins and bathtubs hardly exist in Russia.
When I reached for the roller towel, it immediately came
off the roller, and I fell against the hot-water pipes and burned
my elbow severely.
In the smoking-room, I talked to a little boy of nine who
had left Russia when he was five and had been living at Sea
Gate, Brooklyn. He asked me whether I thought Lenin was a
good man, whether I was with the Communists, and whether
I believed in God. In the Soviet Union, he told me, they cured
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